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CORDELIA AND JAMES, 

You may do as you please, said Cordelia to 
her brother James, but I shall go and learn my 
lesson, before I think of going to play. Besides, 
there is my Sabbath school questions, I have 
not looked them over, and by Saturday evening, 
you know I always want to say I have done all I 
ought to have done for the week. So said the 
thoughtful little girl to her merry brother, though 
in her heart she would very willingly have joined 
him, had not the command of duty prompted oth- 
erwise, 

But James would be heedless—he loved amuse- 
ment better than study, and if he made a resolu- 
tion to be more attentive and studious, the next 
day only dawned upon his broken resolution, and 
made him feel how difficult is a long-cherished 
habit to be thrown off. 

But the Sabbath came, and Cordelia rose at an 
early hour, took her Bible questions, and not only 
repeated but endeavored to understand what she 
was learning—and on this particular, I would say 
a word to those children, who think if they only 
repeat the words of a lesson, that no more is re- 
quired of them. But let me tell you, that I know 
no better comparison wherewith to liken such, 
than the parrot, who repeats very aptly all he is 
tutored to say, without understanding the mean- 
ing of a word of it. And what child would be 
compared to a stupid bird? 

But James lay dozing upon his pillow, and did 
not rise searcely in season to go to school, much 
more to look at his lesson. As might be expect- 
ed, he appeared stupid and uninteresting; for he 
could answer no question, but even carried the 
same gay and volatile spirit with him to church. 
From the Sunday school, he went to the meeting- 
house. Here he could not escape reproof, but 
continued inattentive during the whole service. 
But children are not aware how soon such beha- 
viour deprives them of the esteem of all good peo- 
ple; besides, it gives them no pleasure to inter- 
rupt the devotion of others. 

_As they were seated at the dinner-table, their 
kind mother being indisposed and unable to go to 
church, inquired of her children about what they. 
had heard. Cordelia related the substance of the 
sermon, while poor mortified James could only 
recollect that he had been uneasy and inattentive. 

heir mother, finding James unable to repeat any 
thing he had heard, enjoined it upon him in the 
afternoon, to be more careful, and treasure up 
what he could to relate to her upon the close of 
the service. And what do you suppose was all 
he could tell? Simply the text, and no more. 
Having gotten that by heart, he felt no uneasi- 
ness of consciénce to attend further to the dis- 
course, and of course lost all the useful lesson, 





which he might have learned, as the sermon was avoided the Jatge trees, and sought a shelter 


upon the indulgence of evil habits. He tried a 





thousand ways to excite a smile from the listening 
Cordelia, for he felt ashamed that she should Te- 
ceive his mother’s approbation, while he forfeited 
it by his own thoughtlessness. ; ; 

But who can tell where a bad habit will termi- 
nate, unless we check it? James began now to 
be forsaken by his best playmates; his sister found 
but little time to throw away with dim in folly, 
and he began to feel desolate; for we feel the 
need of society and sympathy, to enjoy any thing, 
good or bad. While Cordelia therefore was daily 
improving, cheerful and pleasant, because she 
had an inward consciousness of having acted well, 
which is always a reward of itself, even without 
the approbation of others; James was unhappy, 
vexed at trifles, becoming more obstinate and dis- 
obedient, and finally his conduct was such that 
his mother was obliged to give him in charge to 
his uncle who was a clergyman, and whom she 
thought would deal properly with him. 

It was a painful duty thus to separate the little 
family, because those vile habits were creeping in 
to interrupt domestic quiet—and it was still as 
trying to James thus to go. 

But we can overcome the worst faults by care 
and continued effort, added to the help which our 
Father in heaven gives to all who ask his aid. 
James was soon taught this, in the family where 
he removed; and though it cost him many a strug- 
gle, yet every virtuous endeavor so rewarded him 
by the inward satisfaction attending it, that he 
soon loved to be good for its own sake—so pleas- 
ant is the path of duty, that the more we labor to 
walk in it, the more delightfully do we find it diver- 
sified with innocence and happiness, and all 
which can make elthor children or men happy 
here and happier still hereafter. 

He has now returned to his mother and sister, 
who look to him as their support and comfort. 
He has secured the esteem of all the good people 
in the neighborhood, and if he continues improv- 
ing, will at some future day, should his life be 


spared him, be an ornatnent to his country. 
[Juvenile Repository. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE YOUNG LAMB. 
(Translated from the German of C. Scumipt, Author of ‘ Easter 
Eggs,’ ‘The Dove,’ &c.]} 

A poor little girl, about ten years old, named 
Christiana, was one day busy in the woods, gath- 
ering strawberries. It was excessively warm, 
and not the slightest breeze refreshed the air. 
Her little straw bonnet could not screen her from 
the burning heat of the sun; the perspiration 
trickled over her forehead, and her cheeks. were 
as red as fire. Nevertheless, she pursued her 
work diligently, without raising her eyes; for she 
thought with sweet satisfaction, ‘‘1 am toiling for 
my poor mother, who is ill; and the money I get 
oe these strawberries will be a great comfort to 

er.” 

Toward evening, she took her way through the 
forest, to return home, carrying upon her arm her 
little basket full of strawberries. Presently it be- 
gan to rain; the noise of the large drops falling 
among the foliage became more loud and rapid,— 
the thunder, which had growled in the distance, 
approached more near,—and the storm broke over 
her head at the moment she came out of the 
woods. The heavy shower beat violently upon 
her; and the crimson evening sky was every- 
where loaded with clouds piled up one above 
another, like mountains. Christiana prudently 


among the bushes till the tempest subsided. Sud- 





denly she heard, in a neighboring thicket, a plain- 
tive sound, like the cry of a little child. Neither 
the rain that fell in torrents, nor the lightning 
that flashed through the sky, nor the redoubled 
peals of thunder, could restrain the kind-hearted 
Christiana. She ran towards the place whence 
the sound came; and there—O joyful surprise!— 
she found a little new-born lamb, soaked with wet, 
shivering with cold, seeking for its mother, and 
unable to find any shelter. ‘‘ Poor little crea- 
ture!’’ said Christiana, ‘‘ you shall not perish. 
Come with me: I will bring you up in our house.” 
As she said this, she took the lamb in her arms, 
and tried to warm it; and when the rain subsided, 
she ran with it toward her mother’s cottage.— 
** Ah, mamma, look at this!’’ she mhichoeaes 9 as 
she entered the neat little room, where her moth- 
er was lying on the bed: ‘‘ See what I have found! 
a pretty little lamb! Oh, what care I will take 
of it! how I shall love it! how it will amuse me!”’ 

‘*My child,” replied her mother, rising up a 
little, and leaning her head upon her hand,— 
** your joy makes you forget that this lamb belongs 
to some person who has lost it, and to whom it 
ought to be returned. I think it must belong to 
the man who owns the neighboring farm. Go 
and carry it to him this very evening; for we 
ought not to keep what belongs to another, even 
for a single night.” 

‘** You are foolish people!” cried a rough voice 
from behind the open window: ‘ There is n@. need 
of being so scrupulous.””» The man who sail this 
was a mason, who being at work on the oftside 
of the house, happened to hear the conversation 
of the mother and daughter. They looked at him 
with amazement. But he continued in the same 
tone; ‘‘Don’t look at me in such a queer way. 
I do not wish you to do anything wicked. Listen 
to me.—We will kill this lamb, and share it be- 
tween us. It will make just twe roasting-pieces; 
and the skin will sell for as much as ten cents. 
The farmer is rich. He has more than a hundred 
fine sheep. He will be none the richer for hav- 
ing this one; and whether he be more or less rich, 
what matter is that to youortome? Let us killit 
then, and fear nothing; nobody has seen us, no- 
body has heard us. As for me, you may trugt to 
me; I am no tell-tale,’’? added he, as he threw a 
trowel-full of mortar against the house: ‘When 
I choose, I can be as silent as this wall.’? 

Christiana was distressed at such conversation. 
The mere idea of keeping the lamb now seemed 
to her abominable. ‘‘You have given me bad 
advice,”’ said she; ‘‘ for what man does not see, 
is seen by God. Mamma was in the right; and 
I wonder I did not think of it myself. I should 
like very much to keep the lamb,’’ added she, 
while the tears came to her eyes; ‘‘ but we must 
not disobey the commandments of God.” 

She wrapped the lamb in her apron, and ran 
toward the farm, notwithstanding the near ap- 
proach of evening, and the rain, which still con- 
tinued to fall in light, sprinkling showers. 

When Christiana arrived, the farmer’s wife, 
surrounded by her children, with the youngest in 
her arms, stood at the threshold of the door. 
They were all watching a beautiful rainbow, with 
its seven colors, glowing in the midst of the gray 
clouds. ‘‘ Look at it well, my children,” said 
the mother, ‘‘and bless the God who sent it. 
The thunder and the lightning declare his power 
and his majesty; but after the storm, comes the 
rainbow, with its beautiful colors, to assure mor- 
tals of his goodness and his love.”’ 

Christiana stood in silence, sometimes looking 
on the group of blooming children, sometimes ad- 
miring the wonder in the sky. When the rain- 
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bow disappeared, she uncovered the little lamb, | 
placed it upon its feet, and told how she had found 
it in the woods. 

‘It was very kind of you to bring it home, 
when the evening was so near, and the weather | 
so unpleasant,” said the farmer’s wife: ‘‘ you are | 
a verv honest. good little girl.” | 

‘«* Ves, truly she is an honest child,” said the 
farmer, who now came out of the house: ‘‘ My | 
children, I hope you will imitate her integrity. | 
It is better to have only one lamb, and be just, | 
than to have hundreds without honesty. Ittegri- | 
ty is a treasure of the heart, more precious than } 
many flock?; it is a treasure which neither the | 
wolves, nor any other enemy, can take from us.” 

Francis, one of the farmer’s sons, ran to the 
sheep-fold and led out a sheep. Immediately the 
little lamb ran toward its mother, capering with | 
joy. ‘*Oh!” exclaimed Christiana, ‘‘ the happi-| 
ness of the little creature consoles me for parting 
with it; though I had begun to love it very much.” | 

‘© Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘since you are so} 
honest, and the possession of this lamb would af- 
ford you so much pleasure, I will give it to you. 
But listen, my child; it cannot do you any good 
at present; for it would die, if it were separated 
from its mother. When it has grown larger and 
stronger, Francis shall bring it to you.” 

‘* Take good care of it,” said the farmer’s wife; 
‘*it will not cost you much to raise it. It can be 
nibbling clover while you are gathering strawber- | 
ries, or knitting; and you can easily. gather hay 
enough te nourish it through the winter. Itis a 
ewe lamb, and will furnish milk as well as wool. | 
The milk will be very useful to you and your| 
mother, and the wool will make you several pair | 
of good stockings every year.” 

They invited Christiana to partake their frugal 
supper of milk-porridge and bread; and when she | 
went away, the good woman gave her a dozen oi 
eggs, and a large piece of sweet yellow butter, 
nicely wrapped in grape leaves. ‘‘ Take these | 
to your mother,”’ said she, ‘‘ and tell her I hope | 
with all my heart that God will restore her health.” 

Christiana joyfully returned through the little 





valley enamelled with flowers. The heavens had | 
become serene; the star of evening began to | 


shine; the moon, in its first quarter, spread a soft, 
mild light over the charming landscape; and the 
shrubs and flowers, still glittering with rain drops, 
filled the air with perfume. Christiana felt inex- 
pressible joy in her heart. ‘‘It istrue,”’ thought 
she, ‘‘that after a storm the heavens and the 
earth are always more beautiful; but never did 
they seem to me so beautiful as now.” 

When she arrived at home, she told her mother 
what delightful emotions she had experienced. 
‘This proves what I have often told you,”’ repli- 
ed her mother; ‘‘ It was the calm and pure joy of 
a good conscience. Always be attentive to the 
voice of conscience, my child, and do nothing 
which is not just and right in the sight of God. 
You know we are poor in this world’s wealth; but 
let us preserve a conscience without reproach, 
and we shall always be rich enough for happiness.” 

Christiana, with childish eagerness, counted the 
days and hours that might pass before she could 
expect to receive her little lamb. She would have 
consulted the almanac, if there had been-one in 
the house; but for want of a calendar, she kept 


and beautiful it has grown!” she exclaimed. ‘* I | ed with tears. 
should hardly have known it. And how white ‘**Do not weep so, my dear little girl,”’ said 








lamb, loaded it with caresses. ‘‘Oh, how large |sobs"choked her voice, and her cheeks were bath- 





and curly the wool is! Oh, now Lamhappy!” | Madame de Valdem; ‘‘I will take care of your 


“*It is a long time since I wished to bring it,” | mother. But you have not told me her name, or 
said the boy; ‘‘ but my father always said it would | where she lives.”’ 
be better for the lamb to remain longer with its} ‘‘ In the last cottage, at the end of the village,”’ 
mother,” answered Christiana; ‘‘ You can see the chimney 
‘* You and your parents are very good,” repli-| from the window. Do you not see it there among 
ed Christiana: ‘‘I wish I could do something for | that cluster of trees?” ‘ 
you. I will knit you a pair of beautiful stockings} ‘‘Oh, is that it?” said Madame de Valdem; 
of the very first wool I get ftom my lamb. You| ‘‘I have often noticed that neat white house with 
will see that I shall keep my word.” its yellow roof that looks so prettily among the 
In a short time, the lamb became’ so familiar | green foliage. And what is your mother’sname?”’ 
with Christiana, that she would eat from her hand,} ‘‘ It is Rosalind West,” replied the little girl; 
drink from her porringer, and follow her every-| ‘‘ but the neighbors almost always call her poor 


| where like adog. She had only to call her, and |‘ Rosalind.’ ” 
| she came running to her immediately. Madame de Valdem paid three times the worth 


The cottage where Christiana lived was situa-| of the strawberries, and filled Christiana’s porrin- 
ted at the foot of a woody mountain, on the sum-|ger with some excellent soup for her mother. 
mit of which stood an old castle flanked with large ** That is an excellent little girl,”’ said Madame 
towers, that overlooked the ancient oaks by which | de Valdem to Emily, when Christiana was gone; 
it was surrounded, There lived Madame de Val-| ‘‘I do not speak of the extreme neatness of her 
dem, a widow lady, to whose husband the estate | appearance, although it is remarkable in one so 
formerly belonged; but she had only the right to| poorly clad; but ber tender attachment for her 
use it during her life-time. She lived here in| mother touched my feelings. It is a thousand 
pleasant solitude, entirely occupied with the edu-|times better to have a heart like hers, than to 








jcation of her only daughter, Emily, who was| wear on the breast a glittering star of diamonds. 


nearly of the same age as Christiana. During | Emily, if I should be so poor and ill, do you think 

the strawberry season, Christiana went to the | you would do for me as Christiana does for her 

castle every day, to sell her fruit. Emily took | mother?” 

great pleasure in buying them of her, and always} Emily’s eyes were already full of tears, and at 

called her the pretty little strawberry-merchant. | these words she threw herself on her mother’s 

The fruit she brought was always perfectly ripe | neck and sobbed aloud. ‘‘Oh, I hope you will 

and sound; the vase in which she carried them | never be ill or unhappy,”’ she exclaimed, ‘ but : 
was as white as snow, and her own dress was pe-|if you ever are, I will be as good a daughter as 


|culiarly neat. Emily preferred her strawberries | Christiana.”” Her mother kissed her and thanked 


to the richest confectionary; and she complained | her, while she smiled through her tears. 








very much when eight days passed without her | (To be continued.] 

coming to the castle as usual. When she at last ———————— 

presented herself, the young lady went into the DESCRIPTIVZ. 

hall to ask why she had been so long absent. = == LSS 
** You ought not to leave me so long without one et See Copan 

strawberries,” said she; ‘‘ You know I had rath- LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—.N. V. 


er buy of you than of any other person; but if} We are now, after so long gazing upon that 
you neglect me so much, I must find a new straw- | point which blends the animal and vegetable king- 
berry-merchant.” doms, to examine the differences between them. 
Christiana replied with swelling heart and tear-| We must consider the imperfect species of both 
ful eyes, ‘‘ Alas, young lady, it is not my fault.|kinds, or rather the imperfect animals, and the 
My mother has been ill ever since the spring | too-perfect plants, as exceptions to any general 
opened; and this week she has been so very ill, | rule, and confine ourselves to perfect animals and 
that I feared each moment to lose her. This | plants. 
morning she found herself a little better, and 1| They differ Ist. With respect to the elements 
ran into the woods to earn something for her.” | which compose them; carbon, hydrogen, and 
‘* But,” said Emily, ‘‘ why did you not let my | oxygen, form the base of vegetables; (you will 
mother know she was ill? She would certainly | find these terms fully explained in any work on 
have done something for her.”’ Chemistry,) animals exhibit the same elements, 
**T know very well, young lady, that you and | with this important distinction, that carbon pre- 
your mother are very kind,” answered Christiana; | vails in plants, an@ nitrogen, in animals. 
‘“*but my mother always says that people have no | 2d. They differ materially in their formation. 
right to ask assistance from others, so long as| And should it occur to you, that ‘‘the form of 
they can earn their own bread. She says it is| plants is more delicate and beautifully varied than 
taking away the bread that belongs to those who |that of animals,” I reply that their organs are 
cannot work.”’ | chiefly external, those of animals still more curi- 
Emily was very much pleased with the little | ous and wonderful, are internal. Vegetables for 
girl’s modest and sensible remarks; and she ask-| instance have no stomach; they do not require 
ed her to come in and speak to Madame de Val-| such a magazine for the accumulation of nourish- 
dem. Christiana was quite confused when she | ment, since they find a regular supply at the ex- 
entered the handsome parlor. She had never |tremity of their roots. Animals, on the contrary, 
seen such great gilded mirrors, such beautiful|are provided with a cavity, called a stomach, in 























watch upon the moon. Every evening she went 


to sleep with incteasing satisfaction; for she | 


thought the moon would soon be full, and she 


would have her lamb. But the full moon came, | 


and already began to decrease, and still the little 
lamb came not. Christiana expected it, and ex- 


mahogany furniture, and chairs covered with such | which they deposit a store of food, from whence 
shining silk. The inlaid floor had been waxed |they are continually deriving nourishment. 

\till it shone like glass; and the little girl was| 3d. They differ in their food. The food of 
afraid to set her foot upon it. She stood timidly | plants is not like that of animals of a complicated 
at the door, with downcast eyes, still moistened | nature, but consists of the simplest materials,— 
|by her tears. Madame de Valdem looked up| water, and the solid and gaseous matter contain- 





pected it, until at last she began to be hopeless. | from her embroidery frame, and saw the little 
*«T shall never see my dear lamb again,” said strawberry girl, with her neat pink and white cal- 
she sorrowfully, as she sat one day beside her | ico gown, and her straw bonnet ornamented with 
mother’s bed. ; ‘ a few strawberry leaves and blossoms. 

‘* Have patience, my child,” replied her moth-| The lady spoke very affectionately; and when 
er: ** With time and patience the rosescome.” | she learned the cause of her absence, she made 

Suddenly the door opened, and the farmer’s son| many inquiries concerning her mother’s illness. 
entered, leading the lamb, and carrying under his | Christiana answered with modesty and propriety ; 
arm a basket filled with fresh clover. Christiana | but when she told how ill her mother had been. 
jumped up joyfully, and kneeling down beside the and how many privations she had suffered, the 


ed within it. 

4th. Plants throw off oxygen gas, and inhale, 
or receive carbonic acid: animals in respiration, 
(breathing, )*inhale oxygen gas, and throw off car- 
bonic acid. ‘ 

This is a strongly marked distinction. You 
perceive that what is essential to the existence of 
one class, is exactly reversed in that of the other, 
Thus carbonic acid, which is absorbed by plants 
is extremely pernicious in its effects‘upon the hu_ 
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man system. This is but too often proved, by the | up from the ground. <A few dry leaves were his! and quarrel 


melancholy instances of disease and death, caus-| only bed; his limbs were stiff with cold; 
ed by the burning of charcoal or carbon in atight} fixed and glassy 
room. 

4th. Although plants and animals both possess 
a principle of life, it is in one case much more 
limited than in the other. We must consider 
plants, as beings in which the principle of life is 
reduced to its state of greatest simplicity; ex- 
hibiting itself by a feeble power of contraction Or|to the nearest house, nearly a mile from where 
irritability, while in animals it appears in sensa-| he was found. | 
tion, mascular movement, and voluntary motion. The sigual gun was fired, and a thrill of joy | 

And now, my dear Ellen, after having glanced rang through the valleys on each side the moun- 
at these extensive and populous ‘‘ kingdoms,” | tain, By rubbing him and putting him into a}\ 
and after having showed how their inhabitants | warm bed, he was gradually muakesed to Life. aedl 
differ from, and resemble each other, let us turn| after a sweet deep, he cali icididetas sik dn 
for a moment to ourselves or to that class in which | many people Saath eceund hin aan whore bb wen. 
we are placed. Who but the Maker of all things, | He ‘said he had walked a creat way up a very 
can estimate the distance which separates us from very high hill, till his little net hed cose aad he 
the vegetable, and from the lower orders of the | grew dark, ‘so he sat down on a log and cried 
animal kingdom? Who but One who is from all | until he was cold and sleepy; then be crept un- 
eternity, can comprehend the full value of that| ger and went to sleep; and it would have been 
existence, which is to endure through all eternity? | the sleep of death, had not a kind Providence di- 
And (to draw an illustration from the subject to| rected us to where he lay. Many a stout heart 
which we have been attending) if the germ of this | wept for joy that he was restored to life and to 
immortal nature is implanted within us, shall we | his anxious parents; and all felt happy in having 
not devote to it much of our time and attention? | done our duty in saving the little sufferer from 
Shall we not do every thing in our power, to) certain death. W. 
cause it to unfold, to flourish, to bear fruit—that 
fruit which shall endure unto eternal life?—Oh! 
let us watch this immortal plant! Let us destroy 
the weeds which would retard its growth! Let 
us prune it carefully, and remove all the dead | 
branches, such as indolence, and negligence, and 
others of like nature! Let us draw around it the | 
soil of wisdom and knowledge, and let us ever 
pray that Heavenly dews and rains may descend cheat iSvaniien auth of Lami Mads tien 
to give success to our efforts—and that this plant “tates ee ‘nto mnie otitis b a abe 
may flourish forever in the garden of the Lord. | P wreak : P one 


, and he made a constant moan, 


man took him in his arms; another took off his| 
} 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
‘¢* TOM, THE TOWN SINNER.” 

A Story for Sabbath Scholars. 
You all know where to look on your Maps, to} 
find Land’s End, at the South western extremity 
of England. There is a town, called Pensance, 


. What shall we do??? Tom was a 


his eyes | very old man, and so notoriously wicked, that he 


was always called, ‘‘Tom, the town sinner.” 


as he lay insensible. The ground had been turn-| ‘* No matter,’’ said George. ‘‘ Molly will not 
ed up and the leaves turned over, by the little let him hurt us, Let us go in.” Molly met them 
sufferer, as he had tossed about in his cold bed, jat the door, saving, “So my little lads, you’ve 
for it had been a frosty cold night. One strong|come.” They went in, and there sat old Tom, 


in the chimney corner, with his hat slouched 


coat and wrapped him in it, and all went with him jover his face. It seems he had been taken ill on 


the road, and came in there, to rest himself, for 
he knew Molly was good and kind, and the wick- 
ed, when they are in trouble, are always glad to 
ask assistance from Christians. 

He hardly turned his head when the boys came 
in, so they looked at him without speaking, and 
then drew round their stools. George read a 
hymn from his little hymn book, and they sang it. 
Then they kneeled, and Molly with them, and of- 
fered a short, fervent prayer. Charles then 
read, and did the same, All this time, Tom sat 
in the corner, keeping on his hat, during the 
whole. It was now Henry’s turn. Just before 
he had finished his prayer, he suddenly recollect- 
ed, that the aged sinner had not once been men- 
tioned. He immediately prayed, ‘‘Oh} Lord, 
do bless poor old Tom! Have mercy gn him! 
Though he is very old, and very wicked, he is 
not beyond the reach of thy mercy!” 

While he was yet praying for him, Tom threw 
off his hat, and kneeling down by his stool, cried 
out, ‘‘ What! are these boys praying for me, and 
[I have never prayed for myself! Oh! Lord, be 
merciful to me asinner!” From this moment, 
Tom was an altered man. While he listened to 
those prayers, the Holy Spirit awakened him toa 
sense of his sins, and his danger. Now, he no 
longer scoffed at the Bible: for there, he found 
that there was a Saviour, even forhim. He was 
never again heard to curse and swear; never 








eT esting Sabbath school established there. 
ase: ‘ 2: hf An anecdote respecting three boys of that 





LEARNING. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. since. 
THE LOST BOY FOUND. 
Little boys and girls should never go away mending to their scholars, to meet among them- 
from home alone, without an older brother or sis- | selves, for prayer. One Sabbath, three of the 
ter or some kind friend to take care of them. I! boys, about ten, eleven, and twelve years of age, 
will tell you ofa little boy in the State of New | whom we will call George, Charles, and Henry, 
York, who once went away to a neighbor’s, and | said to each other, that it would be a long time 
in coming home, he took the left hand road in-|to wait till next Sabbath, before they met for 
stead of the right hand road, and went further prayer and praise. So they agreed to meet the 
and further from his father’s house every step he next Thursday afiernvon, for that purpose. But 
made until he was lost in the woods. |the next question was, ‘* where shall we find the 
One fine sunny morning in April, 1831, word| best place?” George said, ‘‘Oh! there is old 


again seen at the ale-house; never quarrelling 


school, was related to me, lately, that you will| with all he met. But always, on the Sabbath, 
—_—--- like to hear. The facts took place a year or two | 


you might see him in the house of God, a very 
old man, one of the most humble and devout wor- 


The teachers were much in the habit of recom- | Shippers, and on enquiry, would find it was pent- 


tent Tom, ‘‘sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in his right mind.’’ (Can any Sabbath schol- 
ar say, why Tom was not in his ‘‘ right mind,” 
before? Was he insane? Who does the Bible 
call fools?) 

Penitent Tom visited the Sabbath school too, 
and did not think himself too old to learn more of 
his Saviour. 

Do you not think those three boys went home 
that afternoon, still happier than they came? 





was sent to our village that a little boy about 4| Molly, at Town’s End—I know she will let us| 
years old had gone away from home the day be-/ go to her cottage.” That part of the town was | 
fore, about 11 o’clock, and had not then been|called by that name. Molly was a very pious| 
found. A large party of men had been out all|woman, and the boys had often stopped at her | 
night in search of him. His little footsteps were | door, and met her cheerful smile, and talked with 

geen in the mud, (for he had no shoes nor hat nor | her, of what they had been learning in their Bible. 

coat on) in a wood road, where people went into| So, on the next day, they all went to Molly, to 

the forest to get wood and saw logs and bark, | ask her permission. She was very glad to find 

and he was supposed to be upon the mountain, a| what their errand was, and readily gave her con- 

little way behind our village. I went through the /sent, that they should meet in her neat little room. 

village, (it is a manufacturing village where a| When Thursday came, their first thought, when 

good many men are employed) and every man|they awoke in the morning, was, ‘ This is our 

agreed if he was not found by dinner time, they |day of prayer,” and they remembered that bles- 

would turn out and try to find him. The hour |sed promise of their Saviour, ‘*Where two or 

came, and no tidings of the lost boy. A long line | three are gathered together in my name, there am 

of men met at a house next to the woods, to be-|I, in the midst of them.” All day, they felt hap-| 
gin the search. I formed them into a line a few| pier than usual. It seemed to them that the sun 

rods apart, and directed them to keep in sight of| shone brighter, and every thing looked pleasanter. | 
the man on their right and left, and look behind {In the forenoon, tly were very diligent in the | 
every rock, and tree, and log. So we marched | day school, for it had often been observed, that | 
along the side of the mountain, from the top to | these boys were the most attentive and improving 
the cleared land on the side next to our valley. | among the scholars. Their motto was, ** Not 
Some had guns, some had horns; and if he was |slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
found, they were to sound the tidings; but no| Lord.” 

other noise to be made. The other party was| In the afternoon, each took his little ‘‘ Cottage 
along on the other side of the mountain, looking | Hymn book,”’ as it was called, and when they 
also for him.—We had gone in this way about ajhad met, they all took the road, that led to Mol- 
mile, when a young man near me heard a moan-/ly’s cottage. On arriving there, Henry opened 
ing noise, and going to the place whence it came, | the door, but instantly started back, and shut it, 
he found little William, under an old tree, which} saying, ‘‘Oh! there is old Tom, the drunkard! 
the wind had blown down, that lay a little way ' Now, if we go in, he will laugh at us, and scoff, 

















They thanked God for his mercy to that aged 


|sinner: and they thought of these three things— 


that they were not too young to do good—that 
they must always do their duty, without fear— 
and that God hears, and answers prayer. 

Who does the Bible say, ‘‘shall shine like the 
stars,’’ forever? 

Now will you look out the 65th chapter of 
Isaiah, and 24th verse, and read it? H. 

[Christian Watchman. 





MORALITY. 
ANGER. 

Anger is a dreadful passion. See that little 
girl, How gentle and lamb-like she looks. How 
sweet the smile that plays upon her lip and light- 
ens her eye. How beautifully her silken locks 
are fastened with a ribband, that they may not 
interfere with her bonnet. As she trips along to 
school, every bird, and brook, and flower, and 
tree, seems to rejoice in her presence. 

See that little girl again, her bonnet torn off, 
her hair playing in the wind, her face scratched 
and torn, and eyes almost bloodshot, and her lips 
pouting. Can this be the happy Ifttle maiden 
whom we saw a few minutes ago? Certainly. 
She was goodnaturedthen. She has been angry, 
and hada quarrel since. That is all the difficulty, 

Once more. See that man bleeding. He 
faints and appears to be dead. Put your hand 
upon his pulse, how feeble. Look at his counte- 
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72 
nance, how death like. But stand back, he re- 
vives a little. —Now he is in a convulsion. How 


he cramps and groans. Poor man, he will hardly |! 


see his family again. His wife must be a widow 
and his children must be fatherless. ; 

What is the cause of allthis? Anger. He, in 
a fit of passion, struck a man, and that man stab- | 
bed him with a dirk. Poor fellows, how much | 
trouble and an::uish would they have saved them- | 
selves, had th: governed their temper. This is} 
a true story. We saw it ourselves. Let boys 
take warning | y the fate of these men, and learn 
to control their spirits. [ Child’s Newspaper. 
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RELIGION. 
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SELFISH 


+] | 
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PRAYERS. 


sociations. 


were her grand children. 
|she had often done their departed mother,) to the| 
place of prayer. 


|} ter them; thatis, his promised goodness to Christians 
and their children. 


The Maternal Society. 

Maternal Societies are eomposed of Mothers, who 
neet statedly for the purpose of instructing and pray- 
ng with their small children. 
ng incident occurred at a meeting of one of those as- 


The fyllowing interest- 


It was a summer’s afternoon and a show- 


er of rain was momently expected; an aged lady was 
seen hastily approaching the place of meeting, leading 


They | 
She was leading them, (as 


yy each hand a little girl dressed in mourning. 
\ 
} 


When they entered, one of the La-| 


| dies was conversing on the faithfulness of God; his 
| covenant faithfulness to his people and their seed af- 


She spuke of the bow of the 


When I was a little boy, I was learned to say Covenant, which God placed in the clouds that his 


my prayers, but unless my mother accompanied | 
me to bed, I would omit my worship for days and 
weeks. 


little playmate was sick, or dead, or else I would | - 


listen to some faithful preacher, who would tell | 
people so plainly about death and hell, that I be- | 
gan to be afraid of dying in sin, and this would | 
lead me to say my prayers very regularly fer some 
weeks. The fact was, I did not love to pray, be- 
cause my heart was so wicked; and therefore I 
neglected prayer when I could do it without fear 
of losing my soul. 

Now I think that such conduct was very foolish 
and sinful, and I wonder that I could ever have | 
expected that God would hear and answer such 
selfish prayers. What should we think of alittle 
gon who should never speak to his father, unless 
he was in danger and wanted help. We should 
think he hated. his father, and we should hardly 
expect that His father would do anything, to make 
such a bad son happy. 

It is to be hoped that some of our little friends 
pray morning and evening, without fail; because 


} 





| 
| 
| 


es? 


3 they love to hold communion with the great and | est, for he loves it dearly,—he attends the Sabbath | 


and with the Saviour | 


good God, who made them, Hy 
w. | 


who redeemed them from eternal death. 





EDITORIAL. 


A little Boy’s Dream, 
We saw a few days ago an account ina Tennessee | 


paper, of a little boy’s dream. It was about Heaven. | 


| 
| 
| 


He thought he died, and went to Heaven, and when 
‘he came to Gorl’s Bar,” he thought his brother, 
who died some time before, “let the bars down, so 


Then, perhaps, I would hear that some |, 


| children went to the window, where a beautiful rain- 


| 


{ 


yeople might remember his promise; that bow, which, 
I 5 ? 
like prayer, seems to rise from earth, ascend to heaven, 


and descend to earth again, with spiritual blessings. 
This theme was 
Grandmother, 


| 
also dwelt upon in Prayer, by the | 
P . | 
At the close of the meeting 


g, these littke mourning 


bow was visible, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, Grandma, 
is the bow of the Covenant now.” 
May all the young readers of the Youth’s Compan- 


ion be interested in that holy Covenant, and may they | 
| live so as to obtain its blessings in this life and the life 


to come. 


LITTLE BOY WHO FELL INTO A WELL. 
For the Youth’s Companion and Sabbath School Recorder. 
Dear young Readers,—I think you will be interest- 
ed and I hope duly warned by what I am about to re- 
late to you. Young Timothy Green Douglas of St. 
Albans, Maine, is in his ninth year—he reads every 
week the Youth’s Companion with considerable inter- 


School and the common day school also, and he loves 
to study. Last Friday, the twenty-ninth day of Au- 
gust, while at school, and all the boys had gone out to 
play, he went with them to the well to draw water to 
drink. Now the well had no pump in it; it hada 
well-pole with a bucket on it, which they had to draw 
down into the well to get the water. The well was 
twenty feet deep or a little more. Around the top of 
it there is a curb, against which the people lean when 
they draw up the water. 

Now, while Timothy was drawing down the bucket 





give way for the freshness and rosy flush of youthfu\ 
vigor ever excited by joyful feelings. On examination 
it was found that the only injury sustained was a flesh 
wound on the side of his head about an inch long, re- 
ceived no doubt in striking on the edge of the bucket, 
as he went down and that came up, by which means 
he was turned over and went down feet foremost to 
the bottom of the well. In the well there were in 
depth about two feet of water which wet him nearly 
all over. 

Now, dear children, I do not relate this as the only 
instance that ever happened or the most extraordinary 
one, but that you muy realize 

1. That it wus God who saw fit to save the life of 
Timothy and for some Wise purpgse, hereafter to be 
known, prevented death and even the breaking of a 
single bone. 

2. Realize that young children are in constant dan- 
ger of death by unforeseen causes. 

‘* Dangers stand thick in all the road 
To push us to the tomb.’”-—Warrts. 

8. Realize, that you ought to he prepared now to 

die, and then whether you “ languish on your couch” 


| or fall into a well, or from any other cause death en- 


sues, you will be happy yourselves and your parents 
and friends will have hope in your death. 

4. Realize too, that if you are taken away without 
taking the warnings given in God’s word, you cannot 
be happy; for it is written ‘* Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take: heed lest he fall.” Watch and pray 
lest ye enter into temptation ‘‘ and Blessed is thatser- 
vant whom his Lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing.” 





| 5. Take warning from this case, not to play around 
the well’s mouth, lest you fall and there be no deliver- 
ance, 

| 6. Remember that the whole family of man has 
| fallen deeper than this into sin, by which means they 
are exposed to another fall which ‘is very strikingly 
expressed by Dr. Watts in these lines, 


** On what a slippery steep 
The thoughtless wretches go, 
And what a dreadful fiery deep, 
Awaits their fall below.’’ 


One thing more, I hope you will think of and prae- 
tice, and that is, 

7. That very young children may accomplish, what 
would appear sometimes very difficult and even impos- 
sible, when they set themselves about it in good earnest. 
As Timothy ascended to the top of the well, (God 

| helping him) so may each one of you obtain your 


{ 





| 


that he went in.” This little boy was about 7 years | and standing on one side of the curb, James, his school | Sabbath School lessons, ascend the hill of science, ar- 
oki, and probably, had formerly seen his brother let | mate whom he loved dearly, took hold of the pole on {tive to eminence in piety and learning and become 


the sheep and lambs into the pasture, and thus got the 
idea of lettirg the bars down. 

We mention this in order to correct a mistake of | 
gome importance, which perhaps that little boy, and | 
it may be others, are under, respecting the “ Bar of | 


the other side of the well to assist him. Ina moment, 


| when the bucket was half way down the well, Timo- 


thy’s hands slipped off the pole and his littlefeet flew 
up from under him and down he plunged head fore- 
most into the well. Oh, what a moment was this 


God,” that Christians sometimes speak of in prayer | among his companions! James fled screaming, to the 


or conversation. 


When a man is to be tried in a Court of Justice, for 


a crime, the Judge is seated in a chair placed on a plat- 
form above the lawyers and spectators, and facing 
them. Opposfte the Judge, isa narrow inclosure like 
a long pew in a meeting house, with an iron railing 
on the top of it, nearly as high as a man’shead. The 
Priscner who is to be tried, is put into this inclosure, 
and is guarded by Constables, to prevent his escape. 
This is called “ putting the Prisoner to the Bar,” 
which means placing him before the Court to be tried. 

It is in allusion to this custom, that it is sometimes 
said we shall all hereafter appear at the bar of God; 
meaning that in the Great Day of Judgment, all man- 
kind will be culled before the Judgment Seat of Curisr, 
and he will decide upon their characters for eternity. 
Yes, that is a scene which we shall all witness—and 
happy are they who are prepared by repentance and 
faith in the Saviour, to receive the invitation, ** Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.”"-Mat.25: 34. 


house for help,—the other little boys were amazed,— 
| some looked down the deep well to see what might be 
the result. The neighbouring women ran to the well 
| to see, and the school mistress, with all the scholars, 
in breathless anxiety ran there, expecting nothing but 
| to behold the dead corpse of young Timothy, What 
| to do they knew not, for there was not a man to be 
| found and not one of the boys able to go into the deep 
| well to bring him up, dead or alive. There was no 
| father nearer than a mile of the scene, and none but 
| God, who in man’s extremity is able to save. 
Wonderful! wonderful!! 
women above saw him crawling up the well, and they 


In a few minutes the 


useful to your fellow men in future life. , 
That this may be the case with each and every one 

| of the readers of the Youth’s Companion, Timothy 

among the rest, is the sincere prayer of your friend 

and his father, Natuan Dovetas. 
St, Albans, Maine, Sept. 2, 1834, 








POETRY. 
A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER, 
ON PRESENTING HER WITH A BIBLE. 


No diamond bright, nor ruby rare, 
To grace thy neck, adorn thy hair, 
My dearest child, | give; 
These are vain toys, that please awhile, 
But, like the rainow’s transient smile, 
Their beauty cannot live. 


This sacred treasure, far more dear 
Than diamond, pearl, or ruby cleaty 
This living gift divine, 


| dare not speak to him lest it should interrupt or divert 
| him from his purpose,—bis hands laid fast hold of the 
{rocks above and his feet placed firmly on the slippery 
jrocks beneath, every once in a while slipping. ‘This 
excited great fear lest he should slip and full to the 
|bottom again. But he came up until the women 
|reached him and pulled him out. Now that paleness, 
‘which fear cast over their sad countenancas, began to 


A father’s love presents to thee; 
O may it to thy spirit be 
What it has been to mine! 


A solace, hope, unerring guide, 
Companion constant at thy side, 
To check the wrung desire; 
A faithful monitor to warn, 
Its purity thy soul adorn, 
Its promises inspire.—[ London Youth's inst. 








